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AN  ADDRESS  GIVEN  AT  KILKENNY  CASTLE  BY  LORD 

DUNBOYNE 

MR  HUBERT  BUTLER,  in  introducing  Lord  Dunboyne,  said 

Lord  Dunboyne  is  obviously  the  right  man  to  give  this 
talk.  Since  the  death  of  Mr  Blake  Butler  last  year,  he  is  the 
chief  historian  of  the  Butler  family.  He  is  working  on  a  book 
about  them  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  by  asking  him  to  speak 
here  we  may  have  reminded  him  what  a  necessary  task  it  is. 

It  is  strange  that  none  has  previously  attempted  it.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  biographies  of  distinguished  members  of 
the  family  like  Carte’s  Life  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormonde 
and  that  by  Lady  Burghclere.  But  these  English  chroniclers 
have  mostly  seen  things  from  the  standpoint  of  English  history 
and  politics.  Very  few  have  tried  to  see  the  Butlers  in  the 
Irish  context  in  which  they  mainly  lived.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons  Irish  writers  have  shrunk  from  this  complicated  task. 

A  FAMILY  INCLUDES  ALL  ITS  MEMBERS 

I  think  there  is  an  idea  that  family  histories  are  out-of-date, 
snobbish,  Victorian  and  that,  of  course,  is  what  they  are,  if  they 
are  just  records  of  wealthy  splendid  people  crusading  under 
the  Plantagenets,  shooting  grouse  under  Queen  Victoria  and  if 
all  the  less  glamorous  members  of  the  family  are  discreetly 
ignored.  You  will  realise  that  that  is  not  the  way  in  which 
Lord  Dunboyne  looks  at  it.  A  family  includes  all  its  members, 
whether  they  are  powerful  or  obscure. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  had  our  own  revolution,  which 
hurried  on  the  inevitable  processes  of  history  and  made  some 
people  think  with  Henry  Ford  that  “History  is  Bunk”  and 
family  history  the  most  outmoded  of  all. 

Yet,  perhaps  because  we  had  no  industrial  revolution  here 
to  shatter  the  old  family  pattern,  the  family  in  its  larger  sense 
has  survived  longer  here  than  in  England.  Every  neighbourhood 


still  has  some  historical,  geographical,  family  continuity.  Have 
you  ever  looked  for  this  in  the  Irish  Telephone  Book  ?  You’ll 
still  see  O’Sullivans  mostly  in  West  Cork  and  Kerry;  Powers  in 
Waterford;  Sweeneys  in  Donegal,  where  they  have  been  for 
800  or  a  thousand  or  maybe  two  thousand  years. 

Because  of  this  it  is  easier  for  us  to  understand  what  med¬ 
iaeval  families,  O’Donnells,  O’Neills,  Butlers  were  like.  They 
were  large  loose  communities,  more  like  tribes  than  families. 

THE  BUTLERS  DIVIDED 

In  the  Cromwellian  period,  for  instance,  the  Butlers  were 
divided,  the  Ormondes  being  Protestant,  the  Mountgarrets  and 
Dunboynes  Catholic.  But  they  recognized  a  family  solidarity,  a 
sense  of  mutual  obligation  that  cut  across  these  deep  differ¬ 
ences. 

There  is  still  in  Ireland  an  interest  in  the  extended 
family  that  is  something  more  than  sentimental.  One  thinks,  of 
course,  first  of  Eoin  O’Mahony  and  the  annual  O’Mahony  rally, 
but  there  are  others.  Lately  a  German  Butler  told  me  that 
they  have  something  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  an  annual  rally 
in  Hesse  of  all  the  German  Butlers — (they  claim  to  have 
fled  to  Germany  in  the  12th  Century  because  of  the  King’s 
attack  upon  their  kinsman  Thomas  Becket).  They  have  com¬ 
mittees  and  presidents  and  bulletins  and  all  the  rest.  It  is 
all  more  formal  and  highly  organised  than  what  is  attempted 
here,  where  the  light  hearted  O’Mahony  methods  come  more 
easily  to  us. 

Anyway,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  direction  the  family  is 
moving.  Its  scope  may  grow  larger  rather  than  smaller.  We  are 
going  into  an  unfamiliar  era  of  superstates  and  supermarkets, 
and  super-everything.  We  are  leaving  the  small  per¬ 
sonal  world  and  venturing  into  one  that  is  vast  and  imper¬ 
sonal.  Some  think  that  we  are  going  up  the  mountain,  others 
that  we  are  slipping  down.  Whichever  way  it  is,  there  are 
great  precipices  ahead.  It  is  certainly  not  the  moment  for  throw¬ 
ing  away  our  ropes  and  the  strongest  of  all  ropes  is  the  family. 
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Hkirft  Smthmjttr  s  Abitrrsa 

rpHIS  great  castle  of  Kilkenny  —  steeped  as  it  is  in  his¬ 
tory —  was  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  the  principal 
seat  of  the  head  of  the  widespread  Butler  family,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  many  pebbles  on  the  beach.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  praise  famous  men  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us.  But  you  can  imagine  what  an  honour  it  is 
for  me  to  be  invited  here  of  all  places  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  you  could  have  drawn  on  local  talent  for  a  real 
expert  to  interpret  the  story  which  these  stones  have  to  tell. 
But  I  think  you  have  chosen  wisely,  because  a  novice,  enthus¬ 
iastically  floundering  in  deep  water,  is  often  far  funnier  un¬ 
consciously  —  than  any  expert. 

No  one,  for  a  start,  has  hitherto  been  rash  enough  to  attempt 
to  compress  into  one  book  — -  let  alone  one  talk  —  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  complicated  Butler  story.  The  material  is  too 
voluminous.  So,  while  the  following  account  will  endeavour  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  a  potted  outline  will  allow,  it  makes 
no  pretence  to  be  exhaustive.  If  it  bores  you  in  the  process,  you 
must  forgive  me.  Genealogical  research  has  the  peculiar  fas¬ 
cination  of  a  crossword  puzzle  and  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  the  spoken  word.  Moreover,  it  is  rarely  of  interest  to  anyone 
other  than  the  family  in  question,  unless  perhaps  it  contains 
something  really  shocking  !  However,  no  student  of  Butler  fam¬ 
ily  history  will  have  any  need  to  echo  the  cri-de-coeur  of 
Charles  Lamb  who,  after  reading  so  many  laudatory  epitaphs  in 
a  churchyard  asked  where  all  the  bad  people  were  buried  ! 

A.  THE  SEEDLING,  BEFORE  1150 

It  is  from  acorns  that  great  oak  trees  grow.  So  let  us  begin 
by  looking  at  the  seedling  of  the  Butler  family  tree.  It  will 
be  found  in  12th  century  England.  The  paternal  ancestry  of 
the  family  is  traceable  in  unbroken  succession  to  a  certain 
Hervey  who  was  living  about  1130.  From  the  Testa  de  Nevil, 
which  was  compiled  a  century  later,  we  know  Hervey  had  a 
son,  Hervey  Walter  (which  suggests  a  maternal  connection  with 
someone  by  the  name  of  Walter)  and  a  daughter  Alice,  to 
whom  her  father  gave  a  dowry  of  about  400  acres  in  Lanca- 
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shire.  Hervey  seems  also  to  have  had  various  estates  in  East 
Anglia.  But  the  identity  of  his  father,  mother  or  wife  has  not 
yet  been  established.  It  has  been  suggested  in  The  Complete 
Peerage  that  he  may  have  married  an  aunt  of  Thomas  Becket, 
with  whose  family  the  Butlers  were  reputedly  connected. 

Theobald  Blake  Butler,  a  leading  authority  on  the  history 
of  the  family,  who  died  only  this  year  and  whose  works  are 
now  available  to  scholars  in  the  National  Library,  Dublin,  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Irish  Genealogical  Research  Society, 
laboriously  traced  back  to  Domesday  the  lands  which  this 
family  subsequently  held  in  East  Anglia  and  Lancashire  and 
discovered  that  at  least  nine  of  the  sixteen  or  more  holdings 
which  our  Hervey  was  believed  to  have  owned  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  were  entered  in  Domesday  Book  under  the  ownership  of 
Walter  de  Caen.  The  discovery  led  him  to  surmise  that  the 
paternal  ancestor  of  the  Butlers  was  Walter  de  Caen  (son  of 
William  Malet  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror  and,  being 
half  Saxon,  was  entrusted  with  the  burial  of  King  Harold  after 
the  Battle  of  Hastings).  In  his  last  years,  however,  Blake  But¬ 
ler  was  inclining  to  the  view  that  Hervey  in  about  1130  may 
have  acquired  much  of  Walter  de  Caen’s  lands  by  marriage, 
which  would  make  Hervey,  not  the  son  or  grandson,  but  son-in- 
law  of  Walter  de  Caen.  Further  research  on  the  point  might 
prove  rewarding,  particularly  among  the  unpublished  East 
Anglian  Charters  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  from 
the  Buxton  Collection,  and  among  the  Vatican  Archives  with 
reference  to  the  Hervey  who  was  Becket’s  envoy  at  the  Papal 
Court  1163  to  1166  when  he  died.  The  Keurdon  MSS  are  un¬ 
likely  to  carry  the  matter  further;  but  in  Germany,  the  early 
archives  of  the  Buttlar  family  need  appraisal,  and  I  am  tempted 
to  add,  as  a  shot  in  the  dark,  that  similarity  of  heraldic  arms 
suggests  the  possibility  of  an  early  connection  with  the  Norman 
family  of  Lisures,  which  might  be  worth  exploring. 

B.  THE  SAPLING,  1150  —  1200 

Whether  his  wife  was  Walter  de  Caen’s  daughter  or 
Thomas  Becket’s  aunt  or  one  of  the  Lisures  or  someone  else,  Her¬ 
vey  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hervey  Walter,  whose  marriage 
was  of  considerable  consequence  to  the  family  that  was  taking 
root.  For  his  wife  was  Maud  de  Valognes,  sister  in  law  of  Ran- 
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ulph  de  Glanville,  the  most  powerful  of  all  Henry  IPs  sub¬ 
jects;  and  Ranulph,  who  took  an  avancular  interest  in  the  up¬ 
bringing  of  Maud’s  children,  so  advanced  them  that  even  by 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  family  tree  was  no  mean 
sapling. 

At  least  one  of  those  children,  Hubert  Walter,  was  out¬ 
standing.  Contemporary  records  give  us  some  idea  of  him  :  he  was 
tall  and  stately,  not  exactly  gifted  with  the  eloquence  of  one 
who  had  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone  and  perhaps  a  bit  too  atten¬ 
tive  to  idle  rumours,  but  loyal,  resolute,  witty  and  wary  and 
wise  withal. 

I  suppose  he  is  commonly  remembered  as  having  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  enormous  ransom  demanded 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI  for  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  But  Hub¬ 
ert  had  other  claims  to  fame  :  he  governed  England  ably  and 
far  better  than  King  Richard  would  have  done;  he  even  laid 
some  of  the  foundations  of  democracy  as  we  know  it.  He  enrich¬ 
ed  the  See  of  Canterbury,  he  founded  monasteries,  he  was 
learned  in  the  law  and  altogether  his  achievements  were  leg¬ 
ion;  but  above  all,  he  was  immensely  prudent  and  immensely 
powerful. 

His  prudence  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  with¬ 
out  surrendering  any  of  his  integrity,  he  managed  to  enjoy  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  Henry  II,  Richard  I  and  John  —  three 
kings  of  widely  contrasting  characters  and  predilections. 

As  to  his  power  and  prestige  :  Hubert  had  been  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  and  had  accompanied  Richard  on  the  Third  Crusade; 
he  was  then  Primate,  Chief  Justiciar,  Papal  Legate  and  Chan¬ 
cellor  —  a  sort  of  Pooh-Bah  of  his  day  —  and  when  Hubert 
died  in  1205,  John  paid  him  the  oblique  compliment :  “Now  for 
the  first  time  am  I  King  of  England”.  That  was  what  led  to 
Magna  Carta  ten  years  later. 

C.  THE  TREE-TRUNK  (The  Chief  Butlers)  1185-1965. 

(a)  Five  Theobalds,  1185-1299. 

Hubert’s  eldest  brother  was  christened  Theobald,  presum¬ 
ably  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  Theobald  de  Valognes. 
Theobald  Walter  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  migrate  to  Ire¬ 
land  where,  by  1185,  he  had  been  created  Chief  Butler.  He 
and  his  descendants,  who  bred  like  rabbits  immune  from  myxo- 
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matosis,  took  their  surname  from  the  office  of  Butler  of  Ireland, 
as  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  took  their  surname  from  the  office 
of  Steward  of  Scotland.  The  Chief  Butler  was  one  of  the  hered¬ 
itary  great  officers  of  state,  like  the  Steward,  the  Constable,  the 
Marshal  or  the  Chamberlain.  For  what  it  is  now  worth,  the 
Chief  Butlerage  of  Ireland  is  the  most  ancient  hereditary  dig¬ 
nity  still  enjoyed  by  the  heirs  male  of  any  family  in  the 
British  Isles,  if  not  in  Europe.  The  right  to  the  office  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  reside  in  Lord  Ormonde  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV 
in  1821  —  the  last  coronation  at  which  there  was  an  official 
coronation  banquet.  William  IV  did  away  with  the  feast  once 
and  for  all,  so  that  his  coronation  was  dubbed  by  the  wits  “the 
half-crownation.” 

The  prisage  of  wines  was  another  matter  :  it  involved  the 
right  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  cargo  of  any  wine  ship  that  broke 
bulk  in  Ireland.  This  right  was  also  granted  to  Theobald  Wal¬ 
ter  and  continued  in  his  descendants  until  it  was  restored  to 
the  Crown  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1810. 

Going  from  father  to  son,  each  of  the  first  five  Chief  But¬ 
lers  was  called  Theobald  which  invites  confusion  and  each,  as 
was  the  wont  of  feudal  magnates,  feared  God,  fought  hard, 
married  well  and,  except  for  the  first  Butler,  died  young. 

Out  of  his  vast  estates  in  Ireland  and  England,  the  first 
Butler  founded  the  Abbey  of  Wotheney,  Co.  Limerick,  where  he 
was  buried,  and  the  monastery  of  Arklow,  Co.  Wicklow,  where 
the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Butlers  were  buried,  as  well  as  the 
abbeys  of  Nenagh,,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  of  Cockersand  in  Lan¬ 
cashire. 

The  1st  Butler  married  Maud  Vavassour  of  that  Yorkshire 
family  which  was  reputed  never  to  have  married  an  heiress 
and  never  to  have  had  to  bury  a  wife  ! 

The  2nd  Butler,  who  died  in  France,  married  twice. 
Through  his  first  wife,  Joan  (daughter  of  Geoffrey  de  Marreis, 
Justiciar  of  Ireland),  who  probably  died  in  childbirth,  their  des¬ 
cendant,  the  3rd  Earl  of  Ormonde  inherited  further  considerable 
estates  in  Ireland  and  England.  Through  his  second  wife,  Roh- 
esia,  the  2nd  Butler  was  the  forefather  of  the  Lords  de  Ver- 
don  who,  however,  did  not  retain  the  surname  of  Butler.  It 
needed  a  king  to  persuade  Rohesia  to  marry  a  Butler  !  For  in 
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1225  Henry  III  personally  requested  her  to  marry  his  “beloved 
Theobald  le  Botiller”. 

The  3rd  Butler,  who  supported  his  guardian,  Henry  II,  in 
the  wars  with  the  Barons,  married  a  daughter  of  Richard  de 

Burgh,  ancestor  of  the  Clanricardes. 

The  4th  Butler  fought  against  the  Mortimers  at  Evesham, 
sat  in  the  Irish  Parliaments  of  Edward  I  and  campaigned  un¬ 
der  that  commanding  leader  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  before 
dying  at  the  relatively  advanced  age  of  about  43  and  leaving 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his  widow,  Joan,  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  of  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Essex,  Justiciar  of  England. 

The  5th  Butler  stood  fifth  on  the  Roll  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1295  without  any  territorial  designation,  which  indicates 
that  the  Chief  Butlerage  of  Ireland  carried  with  it  the  status 
of  a  baron  at  least.  He  then  accompanied  Edward  I  to  Scotland 
when  the  Coronation  Stone  was  purloined  and  in  1299,  at  the 
age  of  30,  died  unmarried. 

(b)  The  Ephemeral  Earl ,  died  1321. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Edmund,  aged  about  26, 
as  6th  Butler.  Edmund  is  an  enigma.  Like  many  of  his  family, 
he  was  governor  of  Ireland.  But  it  was  with  some  reluctance 
that  he  accepted  the  post.  Perhaps  he  had  no  desire  for  high 
office,  especially  under  such  an  inept  monarch  as  Edward  II. 
Whether  his  governorship  was  a  success  is  open  to  question.  It 
was  bedevilled  by  the  Scottish  invasion  of  Ireland  under  the 
Bruce  brothers  and  very  likely  Edmund  was  no  match  for  them 
as  a  general.  Yet,  he  was  said  to  have  bestowed  peace  on  the 
land  so  effectually  that  he  was  able  to  travel  from  his  barony 
at  Arklow  to  Limerick,  guarded  by  no  more  than  three  horse¬ 
men,  and  his  services  were  recognised  and  rewarded.  In  1315, 
Edward  II  granted  him  the  castle  and  manor  of  Karryk  Mac- 
Griffyn  and  Roscrea  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  under 
the  name  and  honour  of  Earl  of  Karryk.  Whether  there  was  an 
accompanying  charter  actually  creating  him  Earl  of  Garrick 
is  not  now  known.  He  was  so  styled  in  a  mandate  witnessed 
by  Edward  II  himself,  at  York  in  1316,  and  also,  although 
sporadically,  in  the  Close,  Patent  and  Fine  Rolls.  But  it  was 
an  ephemeral  earldom  and  no  one  knows  why.  Historians  have 
argued  endlessly  about  it.  The  explanation  could  be  that  in 
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the  circumstances  the  title  was  of  no  real  consequence.  Ed¬ 
mund  was  already  hereditary  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland  and,  as 
such,  had  a  high  place  in  Parliament.  So  “Earl  of  Karryk”  may 
not  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  him.  Unlike  his  father-in-law, 
who  bleated  that  he  had  the  title  but  not  the  fleece  of  Earl  of 
Kildare,  Edmund  had  the  fleece  but  no  need  for  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Carrick.  On  the  other  hand,  allegations  of  treachery 
which  were  later  made  against  him,  though  false,  may  have 
swayed  the  wayward  king  against  Edmund. 

At  all  events,  with  his  fair  name  cleared,  he  turned  to 
more  lasting  things  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  in  March, 
1321,  set  forth  with  his  devoted  younger  brother,  Thomas,  1st 
Lord  Dunboyne,  for  Spain,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St 
James  of  Compostela.  Spiritually  so  fortified,  Edmund  died  on  his 
return  to  London  in  September;  and  to  this  day  the  Dunboynes 
bear  three  escallop  shells  on  their  shield  to  commemorate  that 
pilgrimage.  It  was  performed  more  than  150  years  before  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  placed  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St  James  on 
official  equality  with  those  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem. 

(c)  Earls  of  Ormond,  1328-1632. 

Edmund  was  succeeded  as  7th  Butler  by  his  teenage  son, 
James,  a  liberal,  friendly,  pleasant  and  stately  youth.  As  soon 
as  James  was  21  he  was  knighted.  A  year  later  he  married  the 
king’s  niece,  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
October,  1328,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Ormond.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  father’s  “earldom’’  of  Carrick,  the  creation  charter  is 
missing;  but  the  earldom  of  Ormond  was  probably  limited  to 
the  heirs-male,  despite  the  weighty  opinion  to  the  contrary  of 
J.  H.  Round.  The  question  did  not  arise  until  the  death  of  the 
7th  Earl  in  1515;  but  it  may  well  arise  again  when  the  Ormonde 
Marquessate  becomes  extinct. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  was  created  Earl  of  Ormond,  James 
was  granted,  by  Edward  III,  the  regalities  and  liberties  of  Co. 
Tipperary.  Later  the  king  saw  fit  to  seize  all  the  Counties 
Palatine  in  Ireland,  of  such  importance  had  they  become.  But 
the  Palatine  of  Tipperary  was  restored  to  Ormond  on  account 
of  his  royal  consanguinity  by  marriage.  This  was  the  per¬ 
iod  of  the  overmighty  subject  that  led  to  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Ormond  himself  had  extensive  and  widely  distributed 
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properties.  Yet  he  lived  and  fought  chiefly  in  Ireland  where, 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  he  died  in  his  manor,  a  stone  tower 
covered  with,  shingles,  at  Moyalvi,  Co.  Tipperary. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  seven-year-old  son,  James ,  whom- 
the  Irish  called  ‘‘The  Chaste”,  which  was  certainly  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  epithet  where  the  Earls  of  Ormond  were  concerned. 
He  was  also  called  “The  Noble  Earl,”  because  he  was  the 
grand-grandson  of  Edward  1  and  Eleanor  of  Castile.  In  the  Or¬ 
monde  MSS  is  an  interesting  charter  of  1341,  where  Edward  III 
calls  him  “Bilectus  consanguineus  et  fidelis  noster  Jacobus 
Comes  d’Ormdnd  et  de  Carrick”,  which  suggests  that  even  at 
that  period  his  grandfather  had  been  regarded  as  hereditary  Earl 
of  Carrick.  The  2nd  Earl  of  Ormond  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Ireland  where  the  considerable  estates  he  had  inherited  were 
augmented  by  grants  for  his  good  services.  He  was  several 
times  govenor  of  Ireland,  although  he  refused  the  post  in  1381. 
Despite  a  stammer,  he  successfully  proposed  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  his  guardian,  Lord  Darcy.  In  1382,  the  Earl  died  at 
Knocktopher  aged  51,  and,  like  his  father,  was  buried  in  Gow- 
ran,  not  as  sometimes  stated  in  Kilkenny. 

Gowran,  Co.  Kilkenny,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  family 
before  they  moved  to  Kilkenny  Castle,  and  James,  son  and 
successor  of  the  2nd  Earl,  was  sometimes  called  Earl  of  Gow¬ 
ran.  This  3rd  Earl  built  a  castle  there  and  it  was  he  also 
who  purchased  Kilkenny  Castle  from  Hugh  Despenser  be¬ 
tween  1391  and  1393.  The  stronghold,  probably  on  the  site 
where  the  ancient  Kings  of  Ossory  had  their  fortress,  was  built 
in  1191  by  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  husband  of  Strongbow’s 
heiress,  and  passed  through  the  female  line  to  the  vendor.  Or¬ 
mond  acquired  it  in  time  to  entertain  Richard  II  here;  per¬ 
haps  that  King,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  handkerchief, 
derived  his  inspiration  from  Irish  linen.  Being  fluent  in  Irish, 
the  3rd  Earl  was  able  to  improve  his  relations  with  the 
O’Neills,  O’Briens,  O’Connors  and  MacMurroughs,  and  to  forge 
bonds  of  amity  with  the  O’Kennedy  sept  that  brought  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  peace  to  North  Tipperary  for  four  centuries.  In  1405  he 
died  at  Gowran  and  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers  there.  Like 
his  father,  he  had  been  several  times  governor  of  Ireland,  but, 
unlike  the  Chaste  Earl,  he  had  had  a  number  of  illegitimate 
children,  including  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  ‘the  lame  Prior  of  Kil- 
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mainham,  by  an  unknown  mistress,  and  four  sons  by  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Gerald  the  Poet,  the  4th  Earl  of  Desmond.  However, 
he  also  had  two  legtimate  sons  by  the  daughter  of  Lord  Welles 
— James,  his  successor,  and  Sir  Richard  Butler  of  Knock- 
topher,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ormonde. 

James ,  the  4th  Earl,  known  as  “  The  White  Earl,”  had 
many  interests — perhaps  too  many.  His  absence  from  Ireland 
led  to  fratricide  in  his  Palatinate,  and  he  himself  became  in¬ 
volved  in  tedious  feuds  with  the  Talbots.  He  was  several 
times  governor  of  Ireland,  there  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  “no  man  within  this  land  so  mighty  and  so  able  to 
keep  this  land  as  he  is.”  He  was  a  seasoned  warrior,  having 
served  under  Henry  V  just  after,  if  not  at,  Agincourt.  He  was 
also  a  great  lover  of  such  peaceful  pursuits  as  antiquity  and 
archaeology,  history  and  heraldry.  Altogether  he  must  have  got 
alot  out  of  life  and  given  much  in  return.  He  was  a  benefactor 
of  St  Canice’s  Cathedral,  Kilkenny;  he  gave  lands  he  had  inher¬ 
ited  in  England  to  the  English  College  of  Arms  and  he  per¬ 
suaded  Henry  V  to  create  a  Chief  Herald  for  Ireland.  A  ro¬ 
bust  and  corpulent  man,  he  died  at  62  of  the  plague  at  Ar- 
dee  and  was  buried  in  St  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin.  By  his  first 
wife  Joan  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Lord  Abergavenny,  he  had 
at  least  three  sons,  each  of  whom  successively,  inherited  his 
earldom,  was  swept  into  the  vortex  of  the  turmoil  in  England 
and  died  without  male  issue. 

The  eldest  of  them,  the  5th  Earl ,  was  a  prominent  Lan¬ 
castrian.  Though  governor  of  Ireland  for  several  periods,  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  England  where  Henry  VI  created  him 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Lord  Treasurer. 
Inevitably  he  partook  in  the  dreary  battles  which  later  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — St  Alban’s,  Wakefeld, 
Mortimer’s  Cross  and,  bloodiest  of  all,  Towton.  After  the  York¬ 
ist  triumph  at  Towton,  he  was  executed,  aged  about  40,  and 
his  head  was  set  upon  London  Bridge  for  all  to  see.  Moreover, 
he  and  his  brothers  were  attainted.  So  the  fortunes  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  at  a  low  ebb  when  Edward  IV  came  to  the  throne. 

But  not  for  long.  Edward  IV  genially  regarded  the  6th 
Earl  as  “the  goodliest  knight  he  ever  beheld  and  the  first 
gentleman  in  Christendom”,  and  added  that  “if  good  breeding, 
nurture  and  liberal  qualities  were  lost  in  the  world,  they 
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might  all  be  found  in  John,  Earl  of  Ormond.”  In  1475  the  at¬ 
tainder  was  accordingly  annulled  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  first  English  Parliament  of  Henry  VII  followed  suit, 
so  that  the  7th  Earl  (he  youngest  of  the  three  brothers),  whom' 
the  Irish  called  “The  Earl  of  Wool,”  was  one  of  the  weal¬ 
thiest  of  the  king’s  subjects  in  England.  In  1489  he  was  creat¬ 
ed  Lord  Ormond,  a  barony  in  the  peerage  of  England,  which 
on  his  death  fell  into  abeyance  between  his  daughters.  The  son 
of  one  of  them  inherited  from  him  no  less  than  36  manors  in 
England.  The  son  of  the  other  daughter  was  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  After  bequeathing  his  treasured  heirloom  of  an  anc¬ 
ient  gold  and  ivory  drinking  horn  to  his  namesake  and  grand¬ 
son,  Thomas  Boleyn  (the  father  of  Anne),  the  7th  Earl  died  in 
1515  and  was  buried  in  an  Easter  Sepulchre  on  the  north  side 
of  the  high  altar  in  the  chapel  of  St  Thomas  Aeon,  London, 
built  where  St  Thomas  Becket  was  supposed  to  have  been  born. 

The  earldom  of  Ormond  then  passed  to  his  heir  male,  Red 
Piers,  great-grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Butler  of  Knocktopher.  Sir 
Richard’s  sons  “were  not  brought  up  after  the  English  fashion” 
and  may  have  been  none  the  worse  for  that.  Presumably  they 
were  sent  out  in  gossipred,  probably  to  Kennedy  foster-parents. 

Piers  and  his  wife,  Margaret  FitzGerald,  daughter  of  the 
8th  Earl  of  Kildare,  were  a  determined  couple.  In  the  early 
years  of  their  marriage  they  were  reduced  to  penury  by  Sir 
James  Ormond,  the  ambitious  agent,  and  bastard  nephew,  of  the 
absentee  Earl  of  Wool.  Such  was  their  plight,  according  to  Stani- 
hurst,  that  they  were  forced  to  lurk  in  the  woods  where  “the 
noble  woman,  being  great  with  child  and  upon  necessity  con¬ 
strained  to  use  a  spare  diet  (for  her  only  sustenance  was  milk) 
she  longed  sore  for  wine;  and  calling  her  lord  and  a  trusty 
servant  of  his,  James  White,  unto  her,  she  requested  them  both 
to  help  her  to  some  wine  ....  ‘Truly,  Margaret’,  quoth  Sir 
Pierce,,  ‘Thou  shalt  have  store  of  wine  within  this  four  and 
twenty  hours,  or  else  thou  shalt  feed  alone  on  milk  for  me’. 
The  next  day  following  Pierce,  having  intelligence  that  his 
enemy,  the  base  Butler,  would  have  travelled  from  Donrrore 
to  Kilkenny;  notwithstanding  he  were  accompanied  with  six 
horsemen,  yet  Pierce  having  none  but  his  lackey,  did  forestal 
him  in  the  way,  and  with  a  courageous  charge  gored  the  bas¬ 
tard  through  with  his  spear”. 
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Piers  himself  then  became  Ormond’s  agent  and  presumably 
Margaret  got  her  wine.  But  it  required  all  his  pertinacity  to 
get  himself  recognised  as  the  true  heir  to  the  earldom.  The 
existence  of  two  elder  brothers  would  have  been  an  insuper¬ 
able  stumbling-block,  had  not  both  of  them  been  born  before 
their  parents  had  received  the  necessary  papal  dispensation  for 
marriage.  Then  there  was  the  Boleyn  bombshell.  In  1529 
Henry  created  Thomas  Boleyn,  Earl  of  Ormond,  after  making 
Red  Piers,  who  had  been  governor  of  Ireland,  Earl  of  Ossory. 
But  ten  years  later,  after  the  Boleyns  had  fallen  from  favour, 
Piers  emerged  from  the  interlude  with  two  Earldoms  and  died 
the  next  year  in  1539.  He  was  the  first  of  the  earls  of  Or¬ 
mond  to  be  buried  in  St  Canice’s  Cathedral.  He  and  his  for¬ 
midable  Countess,  “a  ladie  of  such  port  that  all  estates  qf  the 
realm  crouch  unto  her”,  are  recorded  as  having  founded  Kil¬ 
kenny  College  ‘'out  of  which  schoole  have  sprouted  such  proper 
ympes”  and  as  having  “planted  great  civility  in  the  countyes 
of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  and,  to  give  a  good  example  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  brought  out  of  Flanders  and  other  coun- 
tryes,  Artificers  who  ....  made  Diaper,  Tapistry,  Turkey- 
Carpetts,  cushions  and  other  like  workes.” 

Red  Piers  was  succeeded  in  his  earldoms  of  Ormond  and 
Ossory  by  his  35-year-old  eldest  son,  James  the  Lame.  James, 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII  who  had  a 
high  regard  for  him  and  created  him  Viscount  Thurles  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father.  The  king’s  policy  was  to  equalise  as  far 
as  possible  the  influence  of  the  rival  houses  of  Butler  and 
FtzGerald.  For  14  years  before  his  mysterious  death,  James  was 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  he  was  given  no  less 
than  seven  religious  establishments  on  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries.  Then,  in  1546  at  the  age  of  42,  he  went  with  his 
servants  to  be  entertained  to  supper  at  Ely  House  in  Hol- 
born  and  he  and  they  were  mortally  poisoned.  The  confusion 
caused  by  his  Will  gave  rise  to  the  founding  of  the  Irish  Pub¬ 
lic  Record  Office.  By  his  wife,  Joan  FitzGerald,  daughter  of  the 
10th  Earl  of  Desmond,  he  had  seven  sons  of  whom,  Black  Tom 
(who  succeeded  him)  had  no  surviving  male  descendants.  Ed¬ 
mund  of  Cloghgrenan  had  male  descendants  whose  legitimate 
line  faded  out  with  the  death  of  his  fourth  son  (the  first  and 
last  Viscount  Tulleophelim)  in  1613.  John  of  Kilcash  was  an- 
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cestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ormonde  and  the  four  younger  sons 
had  male  descendants,  one  of  whom,  if  traceable,  may  in  the 
not  distant  future  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  family  honours. 
James  the  Lame  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St  Thomas  Aeon, 
London,  but  his  heart  was  interred  in  an  uninscribed  tomb  ir. 
St  Canice’s  Cathedral. 

Black  Tom,  10th  Earl  of  Ormond,  was  about  15  when  he 
succeeded  his  father,  and  83,  when  he  died.  Throughout  his 
long  and  adventurous  life  he  was  steadfastly  devoted  to  his 
cousin,  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  He  had  been  brought  up  a  Protes¬ 
tant  at  the  English  Court  with  Prince  Edward  who  after¬ 
wards  became  Edward  VI.  Black  Tom  won  his  spurs  and  pos¬ 
sibly  his  nickname  when  suppressing  the  rebellion  against 
Queen  Mary  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  whom  some  called  White 
Tom.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Desmond, 
the  old  feud  between  the  Butlers  and  Geraldines  broke  out 
again  and  Black  Tom  defeated  the  Earl  of  Desmond  at  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Affane  in  1565,  the  last  private  pitched  battle  fought 
on  the  soil  of  the  British  Isles.  Like  cock-crow  at  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day,  the  defiant  battle-cry  of  “Butler  a  Boo”  rang  vic¬ 
toriously  across  the  vales  of  Waterford  and  then  was  heard 
no  more.  Black  Tom,  however,  remained  in  the  saddle  and  at 
69  was  prisoner  of  the  O’Mores  for  two  months,  during  which  he 
is  believed  to  have  been  converted  by  Father  Archer  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Butlers  never  per¬ 
secuted  religion;  and  he  was  certainly  no  bigot.  He  died,  a 
venerable  patriarch,  in  the  Elizabethan  manor  he  had  built 
at  Carrick,  and  he  was  buried  in  St  Canice’s.  He  had  been 
a  man  of  many  loves,  having  been  thrice  married  and 
having  had  at  least  twelve  illegitimate  children.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  lacking  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  the  per¬ 
sistent  and  rather  startling  rumour  that  the  Virgin  Queen  bore 
him  Piers  Butler  of  Duiske,  the  father  of  the  1st  Viscount  Gal- 
moye.  She  and  Black  Tom  were  lifelong  friends.  Towards  the 
end  of  1553  she  had  the  opportunity  to  conceive  Piers  Butler; 
in  February  1554  she  was  said  to  be  pregnant  at  Ashridge.  In 
May,  when  offered  physicians  at  Woodstock,  she  announced:  “I 
am  not  minded  to  make  any  stranger  privy  to  the  state  of  my 
body  but  commit  it  to  God.”  She  is  said  to  have  called  Black 
Tom  her  “black  husband”  and  his  Will  so  favoured  his  eld- 
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est  illegitimate  son,  Piers,  as  to  suggest  that  the  mother  of 
Piers  of  Duiske  was  someone  of  great  importance. 

Black  Tom  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  MP  for  Tip¬ 
perary,  son  of  John  Butler  of  Kilcash.  Consistently  a  devout 
Catholic,  he  was  known  as  Walter  of  the  Beads.  His  heritage 
brought  him  more  than  his  share  of  sorrow.  His  claim  to  the 
family  estates  was  thwarted  by  James  1.  The  failure  of  Henry 
VIII’s  policy  of  a  balance  of  power  between  the  Butlers  and 
Geraldines  had  been  made  all  too  apparent  by  the  Battle  of 
Affane.  The  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  sought  a  different  sol¬ 
ution.  He  engineered  the  marriage  of  Black  Tom’s  daughter 
and  heiress,  Elizabeth  Butler,  with  one  of  his  own  Scottish  fav¬ 
ourites,  Richard  Preston,  made  him  Earl  of  Desmond,  awarded 
her,  instead  of  Walter,  most  of  the  Ormond  estates,  deprived 
Walter  of  his  ancient  palatine  rights  and  clapped  him  into 
prison  for  eight  long  years  on  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  in¬ 
justice.  Neither  was  Walter  without  disappointment  as  a  father. 
His  son,  Viscount  Thurles,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Poyntz  of  Gloucestershire  against  Walter’s  wish  and  then  was 
drowned  in  the  Skerries  at  the  beginning  of  Walter’s  long  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Fleet.  Thurles  was  an  important  Catholic 
and,  when  drowned,  was  being  sent  to  England  on  charges  of 
having  garrisoned  Kilkenny.  Eventually  in  1635,  Walter  was 
released  from  all  his  sorrow  and  was  buried  in  St  Canice’s, 
there  to  rest  in  peace.  On  his  deathbed  at  Carrick,  little 
could  he  have  then  known  of  how  James,  a  son  of  the  marriage 
of  which  he  had  disapproved,  would  revive  the  fortunes  of  his 
family. 

(d)  The  Three  Dukes ,  1617-175 8. 

But  when  James  was  a  small  boy  whipping  his  top  at  the 
feet  of  Black  Tom,  the  old  earl,  though  blind  with  age, fore¬ 
told  a  great  future  for  him.  Then,  with  his  father  drowned 
and  his  grandfather  in  prison,  James  was  made  a  royal  ward 
and,  unlike  his  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters,  was  educated  a 
Protestant.  Honours  were  heaped  upon  him.  At  23,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  grandfather  as  Earl,  he  was  made  a  Councillor  for 
New  England — one  of  the  first  and  by  no  means  the  last  men¬ 
tion  of  America  in  Butler  family  history. 

In  1652  he  was  created  Marquess  of  Ormonde  and  the 
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patent  spelt  Ormonde  with  an  “e”  which  has  been  retained  al¬ 
most  invariably  since  then.  A  great  Cavalier,  he  has  been 
likened  to  Montrose,  and  Walter  Scott  wrote  in  a  ballad  of 
“Erin’s  high  Ormonde  and  Scotland’s  Montrose.’’  He  refused  the- 
Garter,  fought  Cromwell,  shared  the  privations  of  exile  with 
Charles  II  and  then,  after  the  Restoration,  was  created  both 
an  English  and  an  Irish  Duke,  accepted  the  Garter,  held  peer¬ 
ages  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  was  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  all  three  countries.  Further,  he  had  the  unusual,  if 
not  unique,  distinction  of  sitting  in  the  English  House  of  Lords 
with  his  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  also  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Chancellor 
of  Dublin,  as  well  as  Oxford,  University.  He  procured  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  a  College  of  Physicians  in  Dublin  and  founded 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmainham,  inspired  by  Louis  XIV’s 
Invalides  in  Paris  and  in  turn  the  inspiration  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Chelsea. 

Still  waters  run  deep;  while  not  talkative,  the  Duke  had 
a  shrewd  turn  of  phrase  and  some  of  the  prayers  he  wrote  sur¬ 
vive  and  are  strangely  moving.  Perhaps  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  was  his  character  born  of  determination  to  “stand  well  in 
the  chronicle”,  as  he  put  it;  impervious  to  the  opportunism  of 
his  time,  he  was  dead  straight  in  all  his  dealings.  In  politics 
he  was  governed  by  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  and 
to  the  Crown  as  an  institution,  in  accordance  with  the  tradition 
of  Black  Tom  whose  memory  he  cherished.  It  is,  incidentally, 
rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  hero  of  the  Wyatt  Rebellion 
of  1554  had  actually  conversed  with  this  “Maecenas  of  the 
British  Court  and  Empire”  who  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  in  1688  after  surviving  Charles  II. 

In  family  affairs,  the  Great  Duke  resolved  the  difficulties 
which  had  beset  his  grandfather  by  marrying  “the  best  of 
wives  that  ever  lived”  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth  Preston,  the 
grand-daughter  and  heir-general  of  Black  Tom.  No  longer  were 
the  family’s  heir-male  and  heir-general  at  variance.  Marriage 
united  them  in  harmonious  accord. 

Their  eldest  son,  who  would  have  succeded  to  all  these 
honours,  came  to  an  untimely  end  at  the  age  of  six  months: 
when  out  for  a  drive  near  Dublin,  the  horses  bolted  by  Phoen¬ 
ix  Hill  and  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  his  nanny  flung 
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him  from  the  carriage  window  into  the  arms  of  death. 

The  second  son,  however,  Thomas,  “The  Gallant  Earl  of 
Ossory,”  lived  long  enough  to  be  a  great  man  in  his  own  right. 
Of  him  Charles  II  once  said  :  “He  has  the  family  talent  for 
command  and  the  honour  of  England  is  safe  in  his  keeping.” 
Though  having  married  in  a  true  love-match  a  grand-daughter 
of  Prince  Maurice,  William  the  Silent’s  famous  son,  he  fought 
with  spirit  in  the  gentlemanly  wars  against  the  Netherlands; 
and  after  the  Dutch  had  sailed  up  the  Medway  he  assured 
Charles  II  that  he  “would  fire  the  Dutch  ships  with  a  ha’¬ 
penny  candle  or  would  place  his  head  on  Westminster  Hall 
by  Cromwell’s  for  the  greatest  traitor  that  ever  breathed.”  Ir¬ 
onically,  he  was  sent  to  Holland  in  the  next  year,  not  to  fight 
them,  but  to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  William  and 
Mary,  which  changed  the  course  of  history.  Moreover,  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  lie  buried  near  Cromwell  in  Westminster  Abbey,  hav¬ 
ing  died  of  a  fever  in  his  father’s  lifetime. 

His  eldest  son,  James,  2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde,  had  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  health,  wealth,  good  looks  and  birth,  but 
was  also  somewhat  vain.  Professor  George  Trevelyan,  an  aut¬ 
hority  on  the  period,  once  told  me  he  considered  the  2nd  Duke 
rather  an  ass  !  He  fought  for  William  III  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  and  succeeded  Marlborough  as  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Flanders.  But  there  was  mutual  distrust  between  him  and 
George  I  and  he  eventually  joined  the  Jacobites.  He  died  after 
30  years  in  exile.  But  he  too  was  buried  in  Westminister  Ab¬ 
bey.  He  may  have  lacked  the  capacity  and  determination  to 
cope  with  the  momentous  decisions  that  confronted  him,  of  the 
deposition  of  James  II  and  later  the  Hanoverian  succession;  but 
he  played  a  prominent  part  in  his  time,  as  did  Kilkenny 
Castle  which  gave  refuge  to  James  II,  hotly  followed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III  who  stayed  here  too. 

While  the  2nd  Duke  was  in  exile,  his  estates  were  bought 
in  1721  by  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  settled  first  on 
their  sister,  Lady  Amelia  Butler,  who  inherited  them  when, 
in  the  words  of  Walpole,  “a  young  heiress  of  99” — she  died 
two  months  short  of  her  century — and  secondly  on  John  Butler 
of  Kilcash,  the  representative  of  Richard,  younger  brother  of  the 
1st  Duke.  Whatever  the  effect  was  of  the  ambiguous  attainder 
against  the  2nd  Duke  in  1715,  it  was  passed  only  by  the  Eng- 
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lish  Parliament  and  so  could  not  have  caused  the  forfeiture  of 
his  Irish  titles  or  estates.  His  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  was 
therefore  de  jure  3rd  Duke  of  Ormonde  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  if  not  also  of  England.  But  in  any  event  the  dukedom  - 
and  marquessate  became  extinct  in  1758,  on  the  death  of  the 
87-year-old  Arran;  and  his  Irish  earldoms  of  Ormond  and 
Ossory  and  viscountcy  of  Thurles  then  devolved  on  the  heir- 
male,  his  cousin  John  Butler  of  Kilcash. 

(e)  Earls  and  Marquesses  of  Ormonde,  1758-1965. 

John  succeeded  to  Kilkenny  Castle  and  the  other  family 
estates  but  never  assumed  the  earldoms  to  which  he  was  en¬ 
titled.  Having  died  childless  in  1766,  he  was  buried  at  Kil¬ 
cash  and  was  succeeded  by  his  first  cousin,  Walter,  then  aged 
63.  He  promptly  moved  from  Garryricken  to  Kilkenny  Castle 
where  he  died  in  1783.  His  daughter,  Eleanor  Butler,  and  her 
friend  Sarah  Ponsonby,  lived  in  eccentric  seclusion  together,  by 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  of  Wales,  and  were  renowned  as 
'‘The  Ladies  of  Llangollen”. 

Walter’s  only  son,  John,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of 
42,  having  married  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  Earl 
of  Wandesford,  by  whom  he  had  eight  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  Irish  House  of  Lords  confirmed  his  right  to  the  Irish  dig¬ 
nities  and  he  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  died  aged  55  in 
Kilkenny  Castle  and  was  buried  with  his  father  at  Kilcash. 

His  eldest  son,  Walter,  then  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of 
25.  He  was  an  engaging  young  man  of  high  promise;  but  he  be¬ 
came  a  companion  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  talents  were 
wasted  in  the  fashionable  society  he  frequented.  In  1811  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  tidy  sum  of  £216,000  as  compensation  for  the  Crown’s 
resumption  of  his  hereditary  right  to  the  prisage  of  wines.  He 
was  a  Knight  of  St  Patrick,  and  George  III  recreated  in  his 
favour  the  marquessate  of  Ormonde,  which  on  his  death  without 
issue,  became  extinct  for  a  second  time.  Walter  died  at  Ul- 
combe  in  Kent,  where  he  is  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  45  year  old  brother,  James,  as  19th 
Earl  of  Ormonde. 

James  had  been  educated  at  Eton,  like  his  brother,  and 
was  Member  of  Parliament,  first  for  Kilkenny  City,  and  then 
for  Kilkenny  County  four  years  before  and  twenty  years  after 
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the  Union,  sitting  as  a  Whig.  He  was  installed  in  St  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  a  Knight  of  St  Patrick,  and  again  George  IV  re¬ 
created  in  his  favour  the  marquessate  of  Ormonde.  As  a  peer, 
James  was  a  moderate  Tory  and  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill  be¬ 
fore  he  died  in  1838  in  a  Dublin  hotel.  He  was  buried  in  Dub¬ 
lin  at  St  Mary’s  Church,  leaving  a  widow  who  had  borne  him 
fifteen  children  of  whom  John  was  the  eldest. 

John  was  29  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  20th  Earl  and 
2nd  Marquess,  having  been  educated  at  Harrow  and  a  Whig 
MP  for  Co.  Kilkenny.  He  was  of  a  scholarly  turn  of  mind  and 
was  the  author  of  “Autum  in  Sicily”  and  editor  of  “Vita 
Sancti  Kannechi”.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  Patron  of  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  and, 
with  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  he  classified  and  arranged  the 
vast  collection  of  Ormonde  manuscripts  in  the  muniment  room 
of  Kilkenny  Castle.  Unlike  some  landlords  during  the  potato 
famine  of  the  eighteen-forties,  he  helped  his  tenants  by  reduc¬ 
ing  their  rents  or  agreeing  to  forgo  them  altogether.  By  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  Edward  Paget,  he  had  six 
children.  In  September  1854  he  was  bathing  with  them  in 
shallow  water  on  the  Wexford  coast  when  he  suddenly  died, 
aged  46.  He  did  not  leave  an  enemy  behind  him  according  to 
the  then  Bishop  of  Ossory,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been 
said  of  every  landowner  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Hunger.  His 
beautiful  altar  tomb  in  St  Canice’s  Cathedral,  with  his  effigy 
in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  St  Patrick,  originally  showed  his 
children  grouped  at  his  head  and  feet,  in  the  positions  they  ad¬ 
opted  when  they  flocked  round  him  as  he  lay  dying  on  the 
beach. 

His  eldest  son,  James,  was  then  not  quite  ten.  He,  too, 
went  to  Harrow  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards  for  a 
decade.  He  was  also  a  Knight  of  St  Patrick  and  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor  for  Ireland.  But  lands  and  yachts  absorbed  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Annually  at  Cowes  in  his  200  ton  schooner  “Mirage”  he 
succeeded  Edward  VII  as  Commodore  of  the  Squadron,  on  the 
King’s  accession  to  the  throne;  and  when  Cowes  Week  was  over 
he  would  return  to  Ireland,  where  he  owned  more  than  27,000 
acres  in  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  alone.  A  big  portly  man,  he 
personified  Edwardian  expansion  in  more  senses  than  one;  and 
the  story  goes  that,  as  27th  Chief  Butler,  he  took  the  opportun- 
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ity  when  Edward  VII  and  Queen  Alexandra  were  staying  at 
Kilkenny  Castle,  to  kneel  before  the  King  and  offer  him  a  cup 
of  wine,  saying  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  “Sire,  I  am  still  your 
taithful  Butler.”  His  obituary  in  The  Times  stated  that  he 
took  no  active  part  in  public  affairs  but  led  a  useful  life  am¬ 
ong  his  tenants  with  whom,  through  all  the  convulsions 
of  the  Irish  land  agitation,  he  remained  on  the  friendliest 
of  terms.  He  married  Elizabeth  Harriet  (daughter  of  the  1st 
Duke  of  Westminister)  who  bore  him  two  daughters  famed  for 
their  beauty,  Lady  Beatrice  Pole-Carew  and  Lady  Constance 
Butler.  Aged  75,  he  died  at  Kilkenny  where  he  was  buried; 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  70-year-old  brother,  James  Arthur. 

Like  his  elder  brother,  Arthur  had  had  a  conventional 
background — Harrow,  Cambridge  and  the  Life  Guards.  His  Har¬ 
rovian  housemaster  was  the  headmaster,  Henry  Montague  But¬ 
ler;  and  at  Trinity  College,  he  gained  a  first  class  in  History. 
He  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  General  Anson  Stager  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  94  when  in 

i  ■ 

1943  he  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  George. 

George  had  retired  from  the  Army  in  1920,  having  been  at 
Harrow  and  Sandhurst  and  wounded  serving  with  the  Life 
Guards  in  the  1914  War.  In  May,  1922,  as  Earl  of  Ossory,  he  was 
in  residence  at  Kilkenny  Castle  with  his  wife  Sybil,  daughter  of 
the  2nd  Lord  de  Ramsey,  when  the  Castle  was  occupied  by  the 
Republicans  and  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  Free  State.  After 
a  two-day  siege,  the  garrison  surrendered  and  apparently  it  all 
ended  with  both  sides  being  proud  of  having  defended  and  re¬ 
scued  Lord  and  Lady  Ossory.  When  he  succeeded  his  father, 
he  had  already  lost  his  only  son  in  1940.  So  when  he  died  in 
1949  at  the  age  of  59,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Arthur, 
the  present  Marquess. 

The  present  30th  Chief  Butler,  24th  Earl  and  6th  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Ormonde,  after  leaving  Harrow,  pursued  a  military 
career  and  served  in  both  World  Wars,  gaining  the  Military 
Cross  in  1918.  Now  aged  72,  he  has  two  delightful  daughters 
by  his  wife  Jessie,  daughter  of  Charles  Carlos  Clarke.  His 
male  heir-presumptive  is  therefore  his  cousin,  Charles  Butler 
of  Illinois,  USA,,  now  aged  66  and  married  with  no  son  either. 
So  the  many  male  descendants  of  John  Butler  of  Kilcash, 
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third  son  of  the  9th  Earl  of  Ormond,  seem  likely  to  become 
extinct  in  the  next  few  decades. 

D.  THE  MALE  LINE  FROM  THE  9th  EARL  OF  ORMOND. 

In  that  event  the  marquessate  would  become  extinct.  But 
who  would  inherit  the  Ormond  earldom,  created  in  1328,  is  by 
no  means  clear.  Lord  Mountgarret  is  one  of  the  eventual  heirs, 
but  all  living  descendants  in  the  male  lines  from  the  four 
younger  brothers  of  John  of  Kilcash  would  have  prior  claim. 

In  particular  Walter  Butler  of  Nodstown,  the  eldest  of  the 
four,  had  three  sons  one  of  whom  had  a  son,  James,  who  died 
in  1633,  leaving  ten  sons,  one  of  the  younger  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  settled  in  America.  So  it  is  curious  that  Lodge  should 
have  proclaimed  that  the  male  descendants  of  Walter  of  Nods¬ 
town  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Irel¬ 
and,  LIX  p.39,  W.  F.  Butler  wrote  :  “It  is  possible  that  this 
branch,  or  some  members  of  it,  sank  into  obscurity  at  home  or 
went  to  seek  a  fresh  home  across  the  seas.”  So  someone  with 
the  name  of  Butler  in  some  modest  dwelling  in  Ireland  or 
overseas  may,  unknowingly,  be  the  rightful  eventual  heir. 

Again  Pierce  Butler  of  Abbeyleix,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Walter  of  Nodstown,  had  four  sons  from  whom  descend  the 
Butlers  of  Kilmoyler  and  Grantstown,  Co.  Tipperary,  of  whom 
male  representatives  may  still  be  alive,  including  perhaps 
some  of  the  Butlers  of  La  Rochelle  in  France.  But  if  (and  it 
is  a  big  “if”)  no  legitimate  male  descendants  of  the  9th  Earl 
of  Ormond  survive,  the  Butlers  of  the  Mountgarret  branch 
would  inherit.  They  descend  from  Richard  (second  son  of  the 
8th  Earl  of  Ormond),  who  was  created  Viscount  “Montgarret”  by 
Edward  VI  in  1550. 

E.  THE  MOUNTGARRET  BRANCH,  1550-1965 

For  the  next  two  centuries  those  viscounts  had  a  noble  re¬ 
cord  of  supporting  losing  causes  with  considerable  gallantry, 
culminating  in  1793  with  the  death  of  the  11th  Viscount  from 
a  surfeit  of  strawberries  and  cider.  In  the  same  year,  his  son, 
the  12th  Viscount,  was  created  Earl  of  Kilkenny — an  earldom 
which  became  extinct  when  he  died  after  being  insane  for  the 
last  47  years  of  his  life.  His  younger  brother,  the  ancestor  of 
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the  present  Viscount,  was  a  dashing  dissipated  young  man  of 
fashion  :  having  sown  his  wild  oats  in  Ireland,  he  drifted  to 
England,  a  hunted  debtor,  and  in  Regency  Brighton  formed  an 
attachment  with  an  affluent  and  attractive  widow.  - 
Their  armorous  adventures  took  them  to  Edinburgh  where  they 
parted.  He  set  off  to  ride  to  London.  But  in  the  Yorkshire  snow 
his  horse  fell  near  Harrowgate  where,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
he  was  found  by  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  local  land- 
owner,  John  Harrison. 

She  promptly  married  him  and  their  son,  the  13th  Vis¬ 
count,  in  turn  married  a  Yorkshire  heiress,  the  only  child  of 
Thomas  Rawson  of  Nidd  Hall  near  Ripley.  That  is  where 
Richard,  the  17th  and  present  Viscount,  lives  today.  He  is  an 
officer  in  the  Irish  Guards  and  has  a  young  wife  and  family. 

Sub-branches  of  the  Mountgarret  branch  include  Butlers 
of  Sweden  (of  whom  Dr  Pierce  Butler  was  a  notable  pioneer  in 
geriatrics)  from  the  11th  Viscount;  of  Urlingford,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
and  Moneroe,  Co.  Tipperary,  from  Edward,  brother  of  the  4th 
Viscount;  of  Bealaborrow,  Co.  Wexford  and  Tinnehinch,  Co. 
Carlow,  from  James,  brother  of  the  3rd  Viscount;  of  Kayer, 
Monehore  and  Munfin,  Co.  Wexford  and  Dowganstown  and 
Tullow,  Co.  Carlow,  from  Pierce,  and  of  New  Ro«s,  Co.  Wex¬ 
ford,  and  Wells,  Co.  Carlow,  from  John,  and  of  Castlecomer 
and  Coolraheen,  Co.  Kilkenny,  from  Thomas,  all  three  of  whom 
were  brothers  of  the  2nd  Viscount. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  colourful  nobleman  of  Poland 
called  James  Butler,  whom  Carve  said  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  early  Viscount  Mountgarrets  and  whose  descendants 
lived  in  Livonia;  very  likely  he  was  of  the  great  Germanic 
house  of  Buttlar  which  claims  a  common  ancestry  with  the 
Butlers  of  Ireland  and  extends  over  Europe  and  America. 

F.  THE  PAULSTOWN  BRANCH,  FROM  1500 

The  next  in  the  line  of  succession  after  the  Mountgarret 
branch  would  be  the  descendants  of  Walter  Butler  of  Pauls¬ 
town,  Co.  Kilkenny,  the  paternal  uncle  of  the  8th  Earl  of  Or¬ 
mond.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  four  successive  Butler  baronets 
of  Paulstown  and  one  of  his  great-grandsons  was  Pierce,  father 
of  Count  Walter  Butler,  who  in  1634  was  the  principal  actor 
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in  the  momentous  murder  of  Wallenstein  when,  to  quote  Hub¬ 
ert  Butler  of  Maidenhall,  “an  Irishman  murdered  a  Czech 
for  the  glory  and  honour  of  Austria.” 

Colonel  Walter’s  first  cousin  on  his  father’s  side  was 
Thomas  Butler  of  Clonmore,  Co.  Carlow,  one  of  whose  grandsons 
Edmund  Theobald  was  created  Count  Butler  von  Clonberg  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  married  a  Countess  of  Bohemia  and 
had  descendants  who  inherited,  through  a  marriage  of 
1771,  the  estates  of  the  Counts  of  Haimhaussen  in  Bavaria. 

Next  would  come  any  surviving  male  descendants  from 
Richard  of  Boelick,  Co.  Tipperary  (brother  of  Walter  of  Pauls- 
town),  and  the  Butlers  of  Agerte  and  Cowleshill,  Co.  Kil¬ 
kenny,  who  were  descended  from  John ,  a  younger  brother. 

G.  SOME  KILKENNY  BRANCHES  FROM  1400 

After  the  male  lines  from  Walter  of  Paulstown  and  his 
brothers,  the  next  heirs  male  to  the  Ormond  earldom  would 
be  the  descendants  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  2nd  Earl,  of 
whom  Theobald  was  ancestor  of  the  Butlers  of  Tipperagh  on 
the  Suir,  bordering  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  and  Pierce  was 
ancestor  of  the  Butlers  of  Kiltorcan  and  Knocknelly,  Co.  Kil¬ 
kenny  (and  after  the  transplantations  of  Cregg,  Co.  Galway, 
about  whom  Sir  Henry  Blackall  has  recently  written  an 
authoritative  article  in  Galway  Archaeological  Society  Journal 
XXVIII). 

H.  THE  CARRICK  BRANCH,  1300-1965 

Then,  as  heirs  to  the  Chief  Butlership,  though  not  the 
earldom,  would  be  the  descendants  of  the  younger  brothers  of 
the  1st  Earl  of  Ormond,  of  whom  John  was  ancestor  of  the  But¬ 
lers  of  Lismalin,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  Callan,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
and  Thomas  was  said  to  be  ancestor  of  various  Butlers  of  Gal¬ 
way.  From  Thomas  are  believed  to  descend  the  present  Comte 
and  Vicomte  de  Butler  and  their  extensive  families  in  France. 

The  Butlers  of  Callan  included  Edmund  Butler,  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Elizabeth  I’s  Queen’s  Bench  in  Ireland,  and  the  Very 
Rev.  Dame  Mary  Butler,  the  first  Irish  Abbess  of  Ypres.  From 
their  common  ancestor  John,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  1st  Earl 
of  Ormond,  Pierce  (eight  generations  in  descent)  was  created 
Viscount  lkerrin  in  1629  by  Charles  I,  and,  like  many  other 
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Butlers,  fell  on  hard  times  under  Cromwell.  His  grandson, 
the  3rd  Viscount,  acquired  through  marriage,  Ballylinch  Castle 
(later  known  as  Mount  Juliet)  in  Co.  Kilkenny,  which  became 
the  home  of  the  Ikerrins.  His  grandson,  the  5th  Viscount,  when  - 
ostensibly  in  the  care  of  his  tutor  in  London,  was  drowned  in 
the  river  Fleet  at  the  age  of  13. 

The  6th  Viscount  succeeded  in  1712,  when  Chaplain  Gen¬ 
eral  to  the  Army  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  in  Flanders.  His 
eldest  son,  the  7th  Viscount,  died  of  smallpox,  aged  8,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  3-year-old  brother,  who  grew  up  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Shannon  and  to  be  created  Earl 
of  Garrick  in  1748.  The  4th  Earl  of  Carrick  died  at  school,  of 
“water  on  the  brain”;  but  his  brother,  the  5th  Earl  survived 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimean  War  before  dying  un¬ 
married  at  the  age  of  66. 

The  titles  then  devolved  on  their  second  cousin  once  re¬ 
moved,  whose  grandchildren  seem  to  have  scattered  about  the 
globe.  The  mother  of  Brian,  the  present  9th  Earl  of  Carrick, 
is,  I  believe,  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  T.A.N.U.  Party 
in  Tanzanian  politics.  Brian  himself  is  aged  34  and  lives  with 
his  young  wife  and  family  in  Denbighshire. 

1.  THE  DUNBOYNE  BRANCH,  1300-1965 

Next,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  from  Edmund,  the  ephemeral  Earl  of  Carrick,  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  12th  century  Chief  Butlership  would  fall  to 
the  Dunboyne  branch.  Their  ancestor  was  Thomas  Butler,  third 
son  of  the  4th  Chief  Butler.  His  wife  was  Synolda,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  le  Petit,  6th  Lord  Dunboyne.  The  Bar¬ 
ony  could  be  shown  to  have  dated  from  at  least  1207.  But  it 
is  convenient  to  date  it  from  1324  when  Thomas  Butler  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  as  Lord  Dunboyne  and,  according  to  the  un- 
historical  rules  of  modern  peerage  law,  a  second  barony  of 
Dunboyne  would  have  been  created. 

Describing  Thomas  accordingly  as  the  1st  Baron,  he  and 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Barons  were  all  slain  in  battle  and  the 
5th  was  killed  in  an  extraordinary  duel  in  1420;  the  2nd  Baron 
had  acquired  an  interest  in  Kiltynan  Castle,  Co.  Tipperary, 
through  his  de  Bermingham  wife.  But  the  castle  had  also  been 
granted  to  the  powerful  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  an  illegitimate 
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son  of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Ormond.  The  consequent  dispute  was 
referred  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  4th  Earl  of  Ormond,  who 
decreed  that  the  conflicting  claims  should  be  decided  by 
mortal  combat.  In  the  hard-fought  duel,  Edmund  Butler,  the 
Prior’s  son  and  heir,  was  severely  wounded  and  Dunboyne  was 
killed.  But  it  was  all  rather  unnecessary  because  the  Dun- 
boynes  lived  at  Kiltynan  until  displaced  by  Cromwell’s  can¬ 
non  balls. 

Edmund’s  brother  James,  the  6th  Baron,  not  unnaturally, 
preferred  the  Irish  way  of  life,  donned  the  saffron  robes  of  an 
Irish  chieftain,  assumed  the  Irish  name  of  MacPierce,  adopted 
the  language,  laws  and  customs  of  the  Irish  and  defied  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  by  marrying  an  Irish  bride,  Morina  O’Brien. 
Their  son,  the  7th  Baron,  was  attainted  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses;  but  the  barony  was  restored  to  his  brother,  the  8th  Bar¬ 
on,  who  is  romantically  described  in  a  contemporary  15th  cen¬ 
tury  Irish  poem  as  having  “a  fair-haired  head  that  intoixcates 
women”.  His  grandson,  the  10th  Baron,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  8th  Earl  of  Ormond  and  their  son,  the  11th  Baron,  was  re¬ 
created  Lord  Dunboyne,  this  time  by  patent  when  Henry  VIII 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland. 

His  son,  the  12th  Baron,  married  twice.  The  male  line  by 
his  first  wife  became  extinct  in  1800  and  included  the  13th 
Baron  who  in  1628  killed  James  Prendergast  in  duel,  and 
John,  the  22nd  Baron,  a  tall,  thin  man  who  wore  a  tight  black 
wig  and  a  black  patch  on  his  eye.  On  unexpectedly  succeed¬ 
ing  his  young  nephew  as  Lord  Dunboyne  at  the  age  of  67  or  so, 
John  resigned  the  Catholic  Bishopric  of  Cork  (which  he  had 
held  for  23  years)  in  order  to  marry  his  cousin.  Three  years 
later  she  was  obviously  pregnant,  according  to  Bowdon  in  his 
“Tour  of  Ireland”.  But  there  were  no  children  and  the  22nd 
Baron  died  in  1800,  leaving  a  valuable  endowment  of  Dunboyne 
House  at  Maynooth  College.  In  1946  I  presented  an  historical 
curiosity  to  the  President  of  Maynooth,  in  the  form  of  the  Prayer 
Book  which  the  22nd  Baron  was  said  to  have  used  during  his 
weird  apostasy,  but  I  still  have  the  wedding  ring  which  caus¬ 
ed  all  the  trouble. 

The  second  wife  of  the  12th  Baron  presented  to  the  Abbot 
of  Holy  Cross,  Co  Tipperary,  the  miraculous  statue  of  the  Bles¬ 
sed  Virgin  Mary  which  had  come  from  a  wrecked  Spanish  gal- 
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leon  and  was  said  to  keep  rats  from  the  grain  and  to  cure 
toothache.  In  1626  she  and  her  husband  had  the  bridge  over 
the  Suir  by  the  Abbey  rebuilt  so  well  that  it  still  conveys 
motor  traffic  today.  From  them  descended  my  own  line  which  * 
lived  at  Knoppogue  Castle,  Go.  Clare,  now  being  restored  as  a 
tourist  attraction,  and,  among  others,  James  Butler,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  who  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  the  22nd  Baron  not  to 
resign  his  bishopric  and  who  founded  the  Irish  College  of  Lom¬ 
bards  in  Paris. 

In  the  six  centuries  of  its  separate  growth,  the  Dunboyne 
branch  has  sprouted  countless  off-shoots.  For  instance,  from  St 
John,  younger  son  of  the  23rd  Baron,  descended  the  Arcedeckne- 
Butlers;  from  Theobald,  younger  son  of  the  12th  Baron  by  his 
second  wife,  descend  the  Butlers  of  Drom  and  Wilford,  Co.  Tip¬ 
perary  (including  the  Butler-Keameys),  of  Park,  Go.  Tipperary, 
(including  the  Butler-Lloyds),  of  Priestown,  Co,  Meath,  of 
Maidenhall,  Co.  Kilkenny,  and  of  Waterville,  Co.  Kerry;  from 
his  brother,  Thomas,  the  Butlers  of  Pollardstown,  Co.  Limerick; 
and  from  yet  another  brother,  Richard,  some  Butlers  of  Ballina- 
kill,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Again,  from  John,  youngest  son  of  the  11th  Baron,  descend¬ 
ed  the  Butlers  of  Widdingstown  ,Co.  Tipperary,  and  from  Pierce 
another  son,  those  of  Rathcoole,  Co.  Tipperary.  Then  from  ‘ Wild 
Peter’,  a  younger  son  of  the  10th  Baron,  came  the  Butlers  of 
Grallagh,  Co.  Tipperary  (including  jovial  Sir  Toby  Butler, 
James  II’s  Solicitor-General  of  Ireland,  who  drafted  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  and  made  a  memorable 
speech  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Popery 
Bill)  and  also  the  Blake  Butlers,  the  Butlers  of  Walters- 
town  (including  the  remarkable  Jesuit  and  soldier-bishop,  Ant¬ 
hony  Butler,  1830-1901),  of  Bunnahow  (including  William  But¬ 
ler  who  wTas  rusticated  from  T.C.D.  for  kissing  the  daughter  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  became  not  only  uncle  of  the 
1st  Lord  Carson  but  grandfather  of  the  ardent  Mary  Butler 
who  suggested  the  name  of  Sinn  Fein  to  Arthur  Griffith)  and 
of  Castle  Crine,  Co.  Clare,  and,  through  the  female  line,  those 
of  Ballyline,  Co.  Clare  who  have  adopted  the  surname 
of  Butler. 

From  John,  a  son  of  the  9th  Baron,  sprang  the  Butlers  of 
Derryluskan,  Derryclooney,  Masterstown,  Grange,  Ballycarron 
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and  Suirville,  all  in  Co.  Tipperary.  General  Sir  William  But¬ 
ler  of  the  Suirville  off-shoot  married  the  well-known  military 
artist,  Elizabeth  Butler.  Further  back  still,  the  Butlers  of 
Ballynahinch,  Co.  Tipperary,  descended  from  Theobald,  a  youn¬ 
ger  son  of  the  6th  Lord  Dunboyne. 

J.  EARLIER  BRANCHES,  SINCE  1150 

There  were  other,  even  earlier,  off-shoots  from  the  main 
trunk.  Probably  some  Butlers  of  New  Ross  descended  from 
Gilbert,  younger  brother  of  the  5th  Butler;  of  Ballindysert,  Co. 
Waterford,  from  Geoffrey,  younger  brother  of  the  4th  Butler;  of 
Basildon,  Bucks,  from  Peter,  a  younger  brother  of  the  3rd  But¬ 
ler;  of  Owles  and  Achill,  Co.  Mayo,  from  Henry,  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  2nd  Butler,  while  the  De  Houghton  baronets  of 
Lancashire  claim  descent  from  Hamo,  youngest  brother  of  the 
1st  Butler.  Another  brother,  Roger,  was  ancestor  of  the  Butlers 
of  Rawcliffe  in  Lancashire  whose  descendants  owned  the  beauti¬ 
ful  14th  century  Butler-Bowdon  cope,  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  London,  and  include  the  present  Lord  Grey 
de  Ruthyn.  Further  research  may  or  may  not  connect  with 
those  under  review  such  Butlers  as  the  illustrious  families  to 
which  the  Earl  of  Lanesborough  and  Lord  Butler  of  Saffron 
Walden  respectively  belong. 

K.  SOME  BASTARD  BRANCHES,  FROM  1400 
(a)  The  Cahir  Branch  from  1400 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  there  were  bunches  of  But¬ 
lers  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket,  who  included 
Thomas,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  the  Justiciar  in  1408,  son  of  the 
3rd  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  son 
of  the  8th  Earl.  Some  of  them  were  progenitors  of  substantial 
branches  of  the  family.  James  ‘  Galda /  son  of  the  3rd  Earl 
was  legitimised  by  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  was  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Lords  Cahir,  whose  estates  at  Cahir,  Co.  Tipperary, 
remained  with  their  descendants  until  sold  as  recently  as  1962. 

The  Cahir  barony  was  created  in  1542  and  again  in  1583. 
Also  in  1583,  the  unusual  Cahir  arms  were  granted.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  effigy  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  in  memory  of  a  member 
of  the  family  who  had  fought  against  the  Turks. 
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Theobald  Butler,  the  1st  Lord  Cahir  of  the  1583  creation, 
was  described  by  the  Four  Masters  as  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  great  bounty  who  “had  the  greatest  collection  of  poems  of 
any,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Normans  in  Ireland.”  His  barony 
is  supposed  to  have  expired  with  Richard  Butler,  2nd  Earl  of 
Glengall,  in  1858;  but  probably  neither  of  the  Cahir  baronies 
is  extinct  yet;  each  of  them  could  very  likely  be  claimed 
and  revived. 

(b)  The  Yeats’  Branch,  from  1450 

Then  there  were  the  8th  Earl  of  Ormond’s  two  eldest  bro¬ 
thers,  Edmund  and  Theobald,  both  of  whom  were  deemed  ill¬ 
egitimate.  From  Edmund,  numerous  Butlers  of  Newchome  and 
elsewhere  in  Co.  Kilkenny  descended,  including  Mary  Butler, 
who  in  1773  married  a  Dublin  linen  draper  called  Benjamin 
Yeats  and  through  whom  the  poet,  William  Butler  Yeats,  was 
proud  to  have  descended.  From  Theobald  descend  Butlers  of 
Hussiestown,  Co.  Tipperary. 

(c)  The  Ballintemple  Branch,  1550-1965 

Thomas  Butler,  illegitimate  son  of  Edmund,  2nd  son  of  the 
9th  Earl  of  Ormond,  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  I  in 
1628,  and  successive  generations  of  these  baronets  of  Ballin¬ 
temple  represented  Co.  Carlow  in  the  Irish  Parliament  down 
to  the  Union.  The  present  baronet,  who  is  Resident  Governor  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  escaped  from  an  Italian  Prisoner  of  War 
Camp  as  spectacularly  as  did  his  ancestor,  Edmund,  in  1569 
from  prison  in  Dublin  Castle.  He  is  the  head  of  a  branch  of 
the  family,  off-shoots  of  which  are  still  in  Ireland  but  also  ex¬ 
tend  to  Manitoba  and  Queensland. 

(d)  The  Galmoye  Branch,  from  1600 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Piers,  the  favourite  ill¬ 
egitimate  son  of  the  10th  Earl  of  Ormond.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  1st  Viscount  Galmoye — another  Butler  peerage  which 
could  probably  be  successfully  claimed  today,  if  the  rightful 
heir  were  minded  to  do  so.  The  1st  Viscount’s  great-grandson, 
another  Piers  Butler,  was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  whom  James  II 
created  Earl  of  Newcastle.  He  married  as  his  second  wife,  and 
against  her  father’s  wish,  James  IPs  illegitimate  daughter, 
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Harriet,  by  Arabella  Churchill;  and  Newcastle’s  only  son 
was,  curiously  enough,  killed  in  action  against  Arabella’s  bro¬ 
ther,  the  1st  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Malpalquet. 

L.  BEWILDERING  BRANCHES 

So,  first  the  sapling,  and  then  the  grown  tree  of  the  But¬ 
ler  family,  burgeoned  into  a  myriad  different  branches;  and  I 
personally  delight  in  trying  to  link  with  its  main  stem  the 
countless  branches  of  Butlers,  now  scattered  throughout  Irel¬ 
and  and  literally  all  over  the  world. 

Of  course,  in  the  final  reckoning,  trees  are  not  to  be  jud¬ 
ged  by  their  size  or  staying-power.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them;  and  by  that  criterion,  one  likes  to  think  that  But¬ 
lers,  wherever  they  may  be,  will  continue  to  be  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  that  generations  of  them  yet 
unborn  will  not  forget  Kilkenny  with  its  grand  old  castle, 
still  standing  as  a  symbol  of  the  community  of  interests  and 
bond  of  blood  which  unite  us  all. 

POSTSCRIPT — Following  this  address,  a  Butler  Society 
has  been  formed.  Membership  is  open  to  anyone  interested. 
Subscriptions  are  10/-  annually  or  £5  for  life.  From  the  Hon 
Secretary,  the  Butler  Society,  Rothe  House,  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
are  obtainable  membership  application  forms  and,  as  long  as 
supplies  last,  further  copies  of  this  booklet  at  2/6  each  (pos¬ 
tage  included). 
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Heckman 

BINDERY,  INC. 

Bound-Tb-Please® 
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